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means of bringing out the story' (see pp. 9-10 in the present
volume).

Although Louis is shown to be crafty, cruel, and superstitious,
he is also prudent, capable, and sagacious, anxious to safeguard
the interests of France, and, to a certain extent, possessed of
the feelings of a man. Nassau Senior has drawn attention to
Scott's good fortune in finding the characters of Louis and
Charles the Bold so well contrasted that they might have been
specially invented for the purposes of fiction. 'Our author's
picture of his [Louis's] superstition may appear at first sight
overcharged, but the imaginary prayer ascribed to him is
scarcely a caricature of his real address to Notre Dame de
Clery. ... Sir Walter has made good use of these excellent
materials. His Lous and his Charles are copies with all the
spirit and consistency which even he could have given to
creations of his own/ * But Charles was by no means a
'heroic king/ as Scott imagined, for he was profligate, indolent,
and weak, though in the latter part of his reign he did show
discernment in the choice of his advisers. Balzac was so dis-
pleased with Scott's portrayal of Louis that in 'Maitre Cor-
n61ius' he depicted the king to suit himself.

Quentin Dnrward is a much more real and lively character
than most of Scott's heroes. He displays the qualities of
courage, resource, shrewdness, caution, fidelity, and retains a
distinct individuality throughout his adventures. Isabelle is a
much less doll-like figure than some of the heroines. She
almost approaches the verve of Amy Robsart. As for the
secondary characters, they contribute to the cumulative effect
of the tale: Tristan THermite, Louis's provost marshal; Oliver
Dain, his counsellor and whilom barber; Martius Galeotti,
his astrologer; the Cardinal La Balue; and Philip de
Comines.

This survey of Quentin Durward would be incomplete if it
left unmentioned the well-known lyric, 'Ah! County Guy, the
hour is nigh/ the affecting song sung by the Lady of the Lute
which so moved Quentin at the inn in Plessis-les-Tours (chap,
iv, p. 74 in the present volume). It was James Ballantyne,
who, when correcting the proofs of the novel, suggested an
additional verse for this lyric gem. Opposite the one stanza
in the proof he wrote: ' Do give us at least one more stanza to
this admirable remain of tender chivalry!' Whereupon Scott
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